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opens drearily; still I mean to make the most and
best of it. If I cannot read in these long evenings,
I will think of what I have read; and if I cannot
see my friends as often as I wish, I can take pleas-
ure in thinking of them.

TO THE   SAME.

12th mo., 19,1888.

In the intervals of visitations on my birthday
I wondered at my age, and if it was possible that
I was the little boy on the old Haverhill farm,
unknown, and knowing nobody beyond my home
horizon. I could not quite make the connection of
the white-haired man with the black-locked boy.
I could not help a feeling of loneliness, thinking of
having outlived so many of my life companions, but
I was still grateful to God that I had not outlived
my love for them, and for those still living. . . .
Among the many tokens of good will from all
parts of the country and beyond sea, there were some
curious and amusing missives. One " secesh " wo-
man took the occasion to include me in her curse
of the " mean, hateful Yankees." To offset this
I had a telegram from the Southern Forestry Com-
mission, assembled at De Faniek Springs, Florida,
signed by the president and secretary, informing
me that " in remembrance of your birthday we
have planted a live-oak tree to your memory, which,
like the leaves of the tree, will be forever green."

In 1888, Mr. "Whittier was asked to join W. D.
Ho wells and others in petitioning the governor
of Illinois for a commutation of the sentence of